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PREFACE. 


~ 





THIS lidtho, worl, some Chapters of which 
have alxeadgx appeared in the columns of th 
Englishman, professes to be nothing but 
simple and practical brochure on the Con- 
struction, Stock hg and Management of In- 
dian Conservatomes and Growing of Orchids. 

The advice which it offers to Amateur 
Gardeners is based on several yearg’ experi- 
ence ef the subjects treated on, 

In the” Ctrapters on Orchids, scientific 
descriptions have been porponely avoided, 
as popular descriptions “accompanied by 
several pletes of characteristic plants of 
the leading classes, will probably prove 
more useful to Ake amateur, 

In dosorfbing some of the Orch; eds, 
Williams’ Orchid “Growers’ Manual ‘ad 
Mason’s Burtjia, its people and productions 
have been consulted, 

“The plates-of Orchids, which are chiefly 
gbpiéd from the Botanacal Magazine, were. 


( iv 9 
yeduced and adapted for this wor u: at the 


Royal Bota Gardens, through vhe kind. 


ness of Dr, "Prain, te Ofigha tin Super- 
intendent, 


The book ig interleavgd with blank pages 


fo& convenience in keeping notes, he. 


G. BAKLQN GROVES, 
Dicoa, 


January 1889. 
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CHaprer I, 
CONSTRUCTION OFQfHE CONSERVATORY. 


OF recent years, amateur gardening in 
‘India has become a very popular amuse- 
ment, Meany of our compounds are gay wit? 
floweis, and out verandahs with pot plants 
and foliage shrubs, but the general tendency 
of European? in India is to’ cultivate our 
home species, and the wide and interesting 
field of tropical flower gardening is consi- 
derably neglected.e Ata little cost, however, 
the amateur gardener cowd add to his col- 
lection many a “ thing of beauty” from the’ 
plant world of e India, and so emich hig 
Svgection. I have managed an Indian 
Conservatory, or, eas it is sometimes called, 
a Befel Pfouse, for several years, and my 
experience may be of some value to others. 
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The site for the building should be in tha 
open and not’underneath trees, as the drip 
from the branches in the rains, and the 
falling of dead leaves ithe ary seagon, are 
objectionable. The size end oe of the 
structure must be regulated by taste ang 
conditions ; and the materia] «used for the 
framework of the buildirg,siron, wood or 
bamboo, is a question of cost and durability, 
Many of us are not Berneaently placed in 
InGia, and it would often be folly to erect a 
heavy structure at condiderable expense. To 
birds of passage I would recommend a 
bamboo house, say 18 or 20 feet long by 
“na or 16 feet wide, The roof chould be 
sloping, the ridge being T4 Uf 15 feet from 
the ground, sloping down on each side to 
nine or ten feet, Care shouldbe taken to 
procure strong seasoned hamboos; those 
used for the posts and for the ridge of the 
roof should bé stout, and those for the 
framework of the oof much lighter. If the 
“posts and the framework of the roof are 
given a couple of coverings of coal tar, the 
house will last well for three years,’ " 
walls should be made of bamboo trellis, upén- 
ings for doorways being left at cfavenient 
places. The trellised sides should be clear of 
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the ground by six inches, and also clear of 
the top, where the sides join “the roof, by six 
inches. Creeping plants should be grown 
on the treHtis, ‘but sa | should never be 
altawed ato % surmount *the trellis and climb 
,on the roof. In selecting the creepers, do 
not chooser gross agd rampant varicties ; 
among the mom suitable are the Hoyas 
(wax plants), Stephanotis, Cissus discolor, 
the smaller varieties of Passifloras (passion 
flowers), the climbing fern and some of the 
smaller Ipomceas. “The best, most durable, 
and neatest material for roofing is a coarse” 
netting made of coir twine; this is much in 
vogue en the Bombay side, though scarcet} 
known elsewhexe. It is procurable from the 
Jail Depét, Calcutta. 

The nex? best thing fof roofing is long 
elephant, or Moonj, grass, which must be 
thinly spread over the frame, so as to admit 
a chequered sunkght and‘a modified rain : 
it must be tied op wigh laths of bamboo, 
The leaves of the cocoa or of the teddy palifg 
may also be usgd, of course tied on in such 
a,.way as to admit partial sun, or rain, but 
they are not tidy, Grass or palm leaves 
wilt want renéwing at the beginning of each 
monsoon, whe1eas the coir netting is calcu- 
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lated to last for atleast three years. Fa, 
tying on the hitllis, &e., only use split cane, 
or coir twine (both to be got atthe Jail 
Depét), as these two maleiats stand the 
monsoon without rotting. Tlf Mor ofethe 
house should be iaised a few, say six,, 
ifiches; and the best material, fer the floor 
is é depth of three or foyr jnches of coal 
ashes, which material never gets sloppy in 
the rains, and, if thoroughly watered once 
o1 t¥ice a day in the dry season, keeps the 
atmosphere in the house” cool and moist, If 
“these ashes or cinders cannot be procuied, 
broken brick is the next best thing, and 
fican gravel or small kunkur, Takercare to 
have a drain round the house Gutside. 

Rockeries arc a favouiite embellishment 
to an Indian Conseivatory, They may be 
made of rough stones and rocks where pro- 
curable, but fused bricks, which can be got 
anywheie, answer admitably, Having se- 
leated the place where it is intended to 
xcake the rockery, mazk it owt and remove 
the soul to the depth of one-and-a-half inch, 
and fill up the space with slaked lime; thg 
object of this is to keep ingects away. Tha 
hest soul for the tookery is a mixiure?of 
two parts leaf mould, one part common 
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loam, one part coarse sand, The same soil 
is suitable for Ferns, Begonias, and other 
delicate plants grown in pots, As you build 
up the rockery? fill in the spaces between 
the,stones with the above soil, and water 
freely as you fill in, so as to consolidate the 
soil, and el ai fill in the spaces, Take 
care that your rockery i is clear of the wood 
work and trellis of the house, 

In spite of every care and cleanliness, 
white ants will at times appear; but-the 
best preventative “s kerosine oil, prepared 
and applied in the following manner, the” 
discovery of which is due to Mr. Bidly, of 
the Lucknow Gardens. Take a qftart Bottke 
and fill it one- sthérd with milk, let it dana 
till the milk turns sour ; ; then nearly fill 
the bottle with kerosine; les a cooly churn 
the mixture as cream is churned for butter ; 
it will form a thick, white emulsion, which 
mixes freely when stirred nto water, Use 
a sherry glassful of this emulsion to a kero- 
sine tinful of watex® Stir well, and wate . 
the whole of your Conservatory freely with 
it, out of a rose *waterpot, It will not harm 
the most delicate plants, The floor and 
rockery ahould be saturated avith this effec- 
tive’ insecticide; and. if this process be 
adapted every,gwo_ months, white ants and 
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other pests will give your Conservatory a 
wide berth. , Lhe only plants likely fo be 
injuriously | affected by this kerosine com- 
pound are orchids, but.as they are usually 
mounted on hanging blocks the}, are enot 
likely to come in the way of the mallee in, 
his general watering of the houpe, 

Stands for pot plants ghqnld be made 
of wood and painted. Tubs and large flower~ 
pots | should not be placed directly in con« 
tact®with the ground, but should stand on 
inverted bottles sunk & half their height 
*in “the soil, 

Having described the manner of con- 
Stgucting the Conservatory, the next thing 
is a list of some of the ‘fhost suitable 
plants with which to stock it, Among the 
best are Orchids, Marantas, Ferns, Palms, 
Canes, Begonias, Draccenas, Dieffenbachias, 
Sclaginellas, Alocasias, Anthariums, Cala- 
diums, Colei, Crotons, Hittonias, Hoff. 
manias, Nepenthes,(Pitcher plants) Pepero- 
enrias, In the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, and other localities where extreme 
heat prevails in the hot season and frost at 
night in the cold season, matting should ke 
used on the roof ‘and sides in the Gay time 
as a protection against the heat and at 
night against he cold, 


CuHartrr II, 
BEGONIAS, 


Begonias arc Serhaps, about the mort 
important class of plants suitable tor Con- 
servatory cultivation, since they comprise 
some of our choicest_and most lovely foliage 
treasures, These plants are of two kinds, 
viz,, the perennial, which grow all the year 
round, and the tuberous, which flie down ,, 
after the raing and come up again the next 
monsoon. 

The following selection of the perennial 
sorts is recommended as a beginning :-—B. 
Rex, B. longifolia marmorata, B. Otto 
Forster, B, Queen Victoria, B. Prince of 
Wales, B. Apcareiise, or gigantea, B. Voie 
lactee, 

These plants are easily propagated in the 
rains from singe leaves in the following 
way :—Take a one-dozen wine case and fill it 
with coarse sand, * Make boles in the sand 
with*a smooth stick, and insert the entire 


stalk of each leaf into one of the holes, so 
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that the loaf itself lies flat upon the sand, 
The sand vetind the stalk should bo pressed 
down so.as to fill up the hole completely, 
Stand the box on fourbricks'’ in a gorner of 
the Conservatory, or sther sheltoxed sttua- 
tion, where the leaves will get plenty oA 
light and fresh air, but only the early 
morning sun. In leas thara month young 
plants will form. In the Rex, Queen 
Victoria and Voie lactee class the young 
plants always appear in the centre of the 
leaf, and often other-/plants form on the 
body of the leaf. In the Apcarense and 
longifolia marmorata class, the young plants 
‘fre thrown up through the sand from the 
bottom of the stalk, and the leaf does not 
die down, it is possible to cut off the young 
plant and propagate again, tinte after time, 
from the same leaf. Water the loaves 
every evening. | When the young plants 
aie a month old, they maz be potted off, 

The soil for Begonias is the same as was 
recommended for rockeries in the previous 
Chapter, 7, ¢, two parts leaf-mould, one part 
common loam, and one part coarse sand, 
A little old decayed cow’s manure should 
be added; and'in potting, great edre should 
be takon to provide for vory free drainage, 
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by mixing with the soil lumps of charcoal, 
ant& potsherds (broken flower potware better 
than broken bricks). Great cane should be 
takem to leave the'top of the rhizome, out 
of‘whicl the leaves jarinwe exposed, since if 
it is covered up with soil it will rot, and 
you will losevyour plant. 

Of tuberous Begonias there is a very 
large and -beautiful cold climate class cul- 
tivated at home, more for the sake of sheir 
beautiful flowers than for their foliage. This 
kind is not suitable ‘for cultivation in sthe, 
plants of India, but would be a great ac- 
quisition to amateur gardeners in the aills, 
a nice “selection, of some two dozen tubtrs 
can be got for ten shillings from any leading 
florist at home. They should be imported 
by the end’ of March, and started in pots, 
immediately they arrive. At the end of the 
rains in October, they shoyld be allowed to 
die down and dry up. Then stow away 
the pots in a dry, gown or cupboards 
whore the frost cannot penetrate. They‘ 
should be started again the following April, 

The result of an experiment with these 
Home Begonias, which the author tried in 
the slains, was that out of two dozen tubers, 


18 grow and six blossomed, but the plants 
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entirely rotted off before the end of the 
rains, Mgnyelovely tuberous Begoniasgare 
found in thg hills in India, and with a little 
care the varieties collected fron the slower 
ranges, (say 2,000 feet and belowyecan *be 
grown in the plains. A very interesting 
field is open to the floni-culturést#in the way 
of crossing the home vaisties with the 
tropical ones; the result would. be a fine 
class,of new hybrid plants susceptible of 
cultivation in our Indian Conservatories, 

Begonias ordinarily wequire watering once 
a day ; but in very dry weather they should 
be watered twice, morning and evening, 
Deriug the height of the rains, Begonias 
should be sheltered, or iis folfage i is apt to 
rot from the drip; itis well, therefore, to 
have one corner of the Consérvatory roof 
completely thatched, or covered with a mat 
or piece of tarpaulin, and to keep the stand 
-of Begonias underneath. 

B. Apcarense orgigantea isa very noble 
Folant, and soon grows too large for a flower 
pot; it should then be putgntoatub, The 
author has had plants of this variety with 
leaves four and five feet hégh and 18 inchés 
in diameter. ‘tn Calcutta, between 60ceand 
70 varieties of Begonias are in cultivation. 


CHfapres, III. 
FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS. 


Our Indian Gogservatories would be sad- 
ly deficient in beauty were it not for Ferns 
and Selaginellas ; the former lend an air of 
grace and lightness, and afford many an &x- 
quisite contrast if jiddiciously interspersed 
among plants of heavier foliage ; while many 
of the latter are invaluable for covering un- 
sightly cprners and crannies amon the rodé 
work, and for*hidihg the surface soil of large 
pots and tubs in which the Orotons, Dra-~ 
ccenas, and other ornamental shrubby plants 
are grown, The Maiden-hair (Adiantum) ig 
the most numerous of our cultivated spe- 
cies ; and of'these the finest is A. Farleyense, 
It is a delicate plant unlgss properly man- 
aged. The best way to treat it is to sink 
the pot in which it grows into another pot 
two sizes arger, filling up the space in the 
larger pot with common soil ; an uniformly 
moist atmosphere and entire wbsence of the 
direct rays’ of the sun are essential, All 
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the Maiden-hairs are the better of this treat- 
ment, oraby one or two indigenous kinds 
which sre hardier, and will be referred to 
farther on. 

Other fine kinds aré Ae gmacillimam, 
A. Peruvianum, A scutum, A. tenerum, A, 
trapeziforme and A. Bausei. An important 
hint in cultivating Maiden- -hairs, which 
should be carefully followed, is, never to 
cut off a fading leaf ora leaf stalk, until 
abdolutely dead and dry. With Férns, each 
succeeding frond is larYer than its predeces- 
sor, and nature herself does much to hide 
the unsightly decaying fronds. The author 
believes, though he has never seen the 
theory advanced, that wth Many Ferns, as 
with Orchids, the new growth derives sus= 
tenance fromathe parts which are in pro- 
cess of decay. It is often necessary to train , 
your plants when they are growing large 
by tying a frowd here and there to a stick, 
These sticks should be made of bamboo, 

"shaved down very thin, and the fronds 
should bé tied to the sticks rather loosely, 
with a soft material such as darning cotton. 
This tying up is always necessary with « A. 
Farleyense, ass the leaflets are se large and 


the foliage so heavy that the stalks are 
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very apt to bend over with the woight and 
thus the plants lose much of their peu 

The common smooth leaved Indian Maid- 
en-hair whieh rows in the hills and in 
moigt regéonsnin the pleins, and which is 
even found growing in old wells in the 
‘aviedt parts of Tndia, is familiar to most of 
us. Ibis hardy, 9 can be much improved by 
cultivation, and is neal deserving of a place 
in the Conservatory. There is a very pretty 
rough leaved variety of Maiden-hair to‘sbe 
found in some part& of the plains growing 
on old walls and banks (there is plenty of it 
at Hughli); but this sort, unlike the rest 
of its kipd, thrives in the blazing sun, Tk" 
needs wateriftg tWice a day, and is bound 
to die down in places where hot winds 
prevail, to come up again duving the rains, 
Some of the smaller Maiden-hairs grow well 
on boards, or on earthen gurrahs or soroys. 
To accomplish this, make @ mixture of half 
loam and half leaf mould, with some broken 
moss, Wet it and mix it up and plastels 
it over the surface, then put some small 
plants upon it; cover with a layer of moss 
and.bind the whole rather tightly down 
with fine copper wire. If water vessels are 
used, they can be kept filled with water, and 
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should be suspended from the roof of the 
house. The, plants soon grow and gover 
the vessel or board and thus form a graceful 
and interesting addition to’ on0’s collection. 

Among other sorts of Ferns the Yollowing 
are recommended as ornamental and not 
difficult of successful culture*—-Gymnog- 
ramma calomelanos, a rather large growing 
Silver Fern; G. sulphurea, a Golden Fern 
of similar habit; also G. Sp: Darjiling, 
whith is well known to our horticulturists 
as the Indian Golden Bern, _ Pieris cristata 
‘and P, ludens are both distinct and attrac- 
tive. "As are also Nephrolepis Duffii and 
f, furcans. Most of the numerous, Ferns 
found in the Terai and the léwer ranges 
of the hills will thrive in Conservatories ; 
as also those foreign varieties which are 
grown in hot-houses in Europe, and which 
can be imported in Wardidh cases, so as 
to arrive here early in the rains, ' 

The soil for Ferns is much the same as 
“scommended for Rockeries and Begonias in 
the previous Chapters, vie, two parts leaf- 
mould, one part loam, and one part coarse 
sand, but a little old slakgd lime should ba 
added and ae very small quantity, of 
thoroughly decayed cow manure. Plenty 
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of drainage is necessary in the way of clean 
brokés flower pots and lumps“of,charcoal 
which materials should be freely yaixed uy 
in the scil. Bow Heras require much room 
for their Soots, so the pots selected should 
4e small in proportion to ‘the size of the 
plants. In potting, great care should be 
taken not to céve up with soil the crown 
of the plants, out of which the new fronds 
spring. — . 
This Chapter would not be complete 
without a reference t6-Tree Ferns, Thosp 
which are found in the lower hills can be 
easily grown in our Conservatories ; small 
plants sliould be selected. The middle cd 
the rains is the best time to transport them. 
The larger fronds should be removed and 
the earth shaken off the roots; the plants 
e will then travel long journies, if packed in 
a box with moss Holes should be bored 
on all sides of the-box, toadmit of venti- 
lation. When the Ferny are unpacked, 
leave them for a couple of days in a shady 
part of the Conservatory and water them, 
and then pot off in large flowerpots or tubs, 
Use the same soil a prescribed above; but 
bricks broken up into lumps, an inch in 
diameter, should be used for drainage : or 
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better still, lumps of cinder from a locomo- 
tive, or-futnace, if procurable. Put @ thick 
layer ofthe drainage at fhe, bottom of the, 
pot, or tub, and plac8 your Tree Fern on it 
and fill up sarofilly all end witha mixture 
ofthe soil and drainage matgrial, In tht 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands Ferns 
abound. The latter locity produces some 
three or four varieties of Tree Ferns, some 
of-which, being doubtless, centuries old, have 
attained the height of 40 feet and over, 
- The Davallias, or Hare’s-foot Ferns, are 
all graceful, and do well in hanging baskets 
, filled with a mixture of moss and soil. Some 
‘kinds of these Ferns graw op the branches 
of trees without needing soil atall. The 
avenues and jungles of the Burma coast 
often present a lovely sight in the way of 
atree with trunk and kmbs clad in this’ 
Fern, which might, under those conditions, 
be aptly termed nature’® lace. The Burma 
Davallias stagndte amd lose their fronds 
after the rains, but theresis a perennially 
green kind found in th@ Nicobars, which 
the author thinks might be introduced into 
our Conservatories witl! much advantage. 

Ferns snowu pe waterea twice a aay 


in dry weather and uniform moisture should 
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bo kept up in the house. All Forns arc 
sensitive to sudden changes of temperature, 
and the author has seen more than one of 
his brcaaures absolutely killed in a night 
through its removal from the moist Con- 
servatory to a dry, heated drawing or dining 
room, to which itr was inconsidorately 
taken as & tabfe Cecoration. 

SelagineHas, also called Lycopodiums, are 
of two kinds, creeping and erect, and there 
is one variety, commonly called the Metallic 
Fern, which is’ regular climber, and which 
is well adapted for covering the trellis Sides 
of the Conservatory. The following erect 
kinds are easy to grow and very orpament- 
al :—S8. Africana, 8. bellula, S, Brownii, S. 
Sp. Singapur, and §, Wallichii. There are 
many sorts of the erceping Variety to he 
found in the ns and in moist localities 
in the plains, an they ara all hardy and 
quick growing. ° 

Ferns can be propagated by the division? 
of the roots; they can also be grown from 
spores (i.e. thesesd). The following plan is 
recommended for growing from spores :—~ 
Take a woll shaped, porous brick, and on 
one oF its sides scrape away the surface to 
about one-eighth of an inch deop, leaving 
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arim unscraped all round the edges, . This 
makes a mimiature pan. Fill the hellow 
which has..been scraped away with equal 
parts of coarse sand and leaf mould, rowder- 
ed and passed throtigh a fing siete ; Press 
the soil down pretty tightly by means of as 
flat board, leaving the rim clean, and then 
sprinkle the spores over ig *Now' place the 
brick in a shallow pan of water, so that the 
top of the brick is one inch above the water, 
cover tl pan with . pane | of glass, and 
keep it in a dark corner of tMe Conservatory. 
When ‘the seedlings show three or four 
leaves they should be tenderly transplanted 
into Small pots and kept under glass until 
they make decided growth. The spores are 
very minute, and it is necessary to divide 
them before sowing ; this is done by mixing 
a pinch of the spores with a little finelys 
powdered dry garth, Ift/ ie spores are sown 
too thickly, the seedlings will come up so 
.close together thet mush difficulty will occur 
in the transplanting, 


Caaptir IV. 
MANANTAS, ALOCASIAS, &c. 


The Marantis ferm an important class of 
foliage plants for Conservatory adornment. 
Tha arrowroot of commerce, a native of, athe 
West Indies, belongs, to this class; it is to 
be found occasionally in vegetable gardens . 
near the coast, but, though its habit is 
graceful, it is hardly worth a place in ther 
Conservatory. The florist’s Marantas afford 
some of the loveliest variations of colour 
to be found in the vegetable kingdom, 
M. zebrina, with its velvety leaves of bright 

egreen, barred with dark bands, is very 
attractive, M, Ke'chovei hag small blunted 
leaves of pale greer, with regular markings 
in deep brown on @ch ¢ide of the mid- 
rib, resembling g plum and a leaf; these 
markings are repeated from the base to 
the end of each leaf. M. regalis and M, 
undulata are both® distinct; and other 
choice varieties are albo-vittfta, Goveana, 
Leitzei tubispatha, Vanden -Hickie, and° 
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Hardingii. There are some 50 kinds to 
be had frene’the florists in Calcutta ;eand 
the Botagical Gardens boast of many a 
treasure of this class not “yes sufgciently 
multiplied to addfit of distitbuftpn, «The 
author has met with grand varieties of, 
this species in the ceast jungles of Burma, 
attaining a height of tem f€et. 

Marantas flourish in the soil recommended 
in ,the previous Chapters, but will stand 
more manure ; they require an inch or so of 
daainage at the bottém of the flower pot, 
and plenty of room for the roots, as they 
are rather rapid growers. One should aim 
@i fine specimens, 74, large pots well filled 
with foliage. 

Propagation is easily effected by division 
of the tuber#towards the eifd of the rains, 
Marantas will not stand hot winds, and ing 
localities ‘wher such offrsil they should 
be allowed, on the approach of the hot 

, Season, to die dawn ig their pots and then 
be removed to a dry place till the monsoon 
approaches, when they mgyagain be start 
ed, unless a constantly moist atmosphere can 
be maintained in the Censervatory. In geow- 
ing Marantaf,, care should be takensto cut 

, out all dying leaves, as they detract greatly 
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from the beauty of the plants. They are 
essentially shade and moistage loving. 

Caladiums, Alocasias and Colocasias are 
allied, in hfbit, Tho first ae natives of 
trqpicale Anserica, white many varicties of 
the latter are found in the East. Being | 
tuberous réoted, they, can be imported with 
ease, by parce# pgst, before the rains, There 
are 80 many varieties in cultivation that 
the siatane gardener is recommended to 
make a small remittance to a Home, or 
an Indian florist, tnd trust to him fgr a 
varied selection. The soil should be four 
parts loam, one pait coarse eand, one pari 
leaf mquld, and one part well-decayed ceW’s 
manure, Mix small lumps of charcoal with 
the soil, and give plenty of drainage at the 
bottom of fhe flower pots. Many persons 
grow these plants all the year through, 
but this system often leadg to the degenera- 
tion of the planjs, which in their natural 
habitats, die down pn thedry season, Thee 
require free watering and a good deal of . 
light ; if kept ‘to much in shade the leaves 
grow spindly and lack colour, Many pretty 
varieties of Alocasias and Colocasias are to 
be found in the Torai and power hills, also 
along the Burma coast, 
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. Dieffenbachias and Diaccenas are stately 
and striking plants, and thrive well in Che 
soil which hag been recommended for Ca- 
ladiums. They need light, and the mclified 
and chequered sunshine which tue Ccn- 
servatory affords. Of the Dieffenbachias, 
nobilis, nebuloga, Bosyvmanni, picta, and 
Bausei form a good seedtion, and of 
Draceenas, Guilfoylei, hybrida, ,Imperialis, 
nigricans, Shepherdii, and Verginalis. 
Many other varieties are in cultivation, and 
are,procurable in Calotitta, These plants 
are handsomest in their middle growth, 
and when they grow so old as to become 
aby the way to treat them | is cut the 
stalk down, to cut off the head “with a few 
inches of the stalk, and plant it (it soon 
roots without dsypping the leaves), and then 
the remaining portion of the stalk should 
be cut into lengths of alout two inches 
each (taking care that eacl. section has two 
eyes”), and, planted ip flower pots, they 
Bpeedily root, and form attractive plants 
in a few months, , 

Anthuriams are highly omamental, and 
no Indian Conservatory slould be without 
them, A, crystallinum is strikingly befu- 
fal with its [wge heart-shaped leaves of 
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vivid green, ribbed with a net-work ‘of 
crys®alline white, A, Andreantm is remark- 
able for its brilliant scarlet flowar spathes, 
which I&st for two or three months, Other 
good king’ aré insigne, “splendidum, trium- 
‘ ppohans, and Warocqueanum, The soil suited 
for Bagoulas is recoramended for Anthu- 
riums. Their propagation is effected by 
division, also by seed, and by cutting off and 
planting the bottom of the tap root. These 
plants are rather large growers, and need 
room to show off their exquisite beauty, go 
that many are not necessary, except in a 
large Conservatory. 
The Aaparagus family furnishes us wid 
two pretty varieties, vig,, A. plumosus, a 
small growing evergreen pot plant with 
delicate feathéry foliage ; and\A, racemosus, 
# climbing variety, which is ornamental for 
covering the trellis work. The latter should 
be cut down at ths commencement of the 
hot season ; it then s*ringgup with renewed < 
vigour on the approach of the monsoon. 
Aralias are graceful shrubs, particularly 
A. Bernaysiana, A. Chabriei, and A. 
Veitchii gracillima, They aie propagated 
by etttings, and need a light,-ich soil. 


Cuarten V, 
CULTIVATION OF CROTONS. 


In Lower Bengal and ‘other places where 
the climate is equable and free from hot 
winds on the one hand and from frost on 
the other, Crotons thrive very well in the 
gfound and in pots and tubs placed in the 
veranda; but‘these choice foliage plants 
srequire care in other places, and the Con- 
sérvatory is then the fittiag place for them, 
The least touch of frosty air or hot winds 
is fatal to the beauty of the Croton, and, 
therefore, thé plants should be grown in 
pots and tubs, so that they may be take 
under shelter @hen nenepory: Even in an 
equable climate, the chower sorts are all the 
‘better for the extra ofte they get if kept 
in the Conservatory. Among these rank 
the following varieties: @. Alexandra, QC, 
Imperatrice Eugenie, 0, Indian Prince, C. 
Maharaja of Durbhunga§ C. Prince of Wales, 
C. Princess of{\Wales, ©. Sir Ashley den, 
(C, Shephordif\ and ©, Little Gem. Among 
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the hardier Crotons the following sugges- 
tionn are offered for starting-a collection : 
C, Kingianus, ©, magnolifolius, C. Wil- 
liamsii, 0. grande, C. ovalifolium are large 
leaved ard lergé growing sorts, all very 
Gistinct ; and the smaller varieties, named 
, below, are beautiful, and all differ either in 
form or colourirg:—-C, Andreanus, C. Baron 
de Rothschild, ©. cascarilla, C. Challenger, 
C. dayspring, ©. eberneus, C. grotseque, 
©. Imperialis, C. interruptum, ©. longifo- 
lium Australis, C. matabilis, C, Neptune, 


©. rubro-marginata, C. Schomburkiana, C, 


spiralis, O, trilobus Lord Cairns, C, torqua- 
& 


tus, C. Truffantianus, O. undulatum, Ln 
Veitchii, and C. Youngii, This is by no 
means an exhaustive list, as there are up- 
wards of 200 famed varieties *a cultivation 
in India, 

The close of the rains is an-excollont time 


: a 
for propagating Crogrns, by means of cut- 


A a ‘ 
tings ; and tho following prosedure is recom - 


mended :-~Trimn your old plants judiciously, 
so as to improve tbe shape thereby; use a 
sharp knife for the purpose, and in each case 
make a clean cut ; the prunings should thon 
be cut‘into lengths of about fouyinches each, 
and all the lower leaves of c\ch cutting 
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removed with a knife or pair of scissors, 
—leaving only a couple of leaves at thé’ top 
of the cut'ng, Then spread,out the cut- 

tings in a shady, airy place, and leave them 

fora couple of hours before planting” It 

may be mentioned that the sag of the Cro-# 
ton contains a deal of éannin, which, com- 

bining with the iron of tie Knife, stains the 

fingers black ; it is well, therefore, to use a 

paijof old gloves for pruning and for pre~ 

paring the cuttings. ¥» 

The soil in which Crotons grow quickest 
and best is rich and light, viz, two parts 
well decayed cow’s manure, one part good 
Io%m, half part leaf mauld jand “half part 
coarse sand, 

If you want shapely specimens, care must 
be taken in the training of the young 
plants, When each new shoot is two o& 
three inches “long, if out the top of it; 

dot to branch. The 
process should be r&peated with the new 


this will cause the si 


shoots when they attain two or three inches, 
In this way you will grow compact, well 
formed shrubs, instead’ of the straggling, 
unsightly bushes which one sometimes sees. 

Repottin? nce a year, early in the rains, 
is desirable \and moderate watering in the 
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dry season, during which the leaves should 
be ffequently washed by mdéens of a rose 

watering pot gra garden hose. 4, 
Crotdhs are apt to send out “sports,” 4 ¢, 
a soot &ppedrs with ldves quite distinct 
“%n form or cglour from the parent plant, 
Such freaks should be carefully watched, 
and when the “sfort” is large enough, it 
sshould be removed and put down as a cut- 
ting, Many new varieties of Crotons have 
had their origin in “agports of this nature. 
Other new sorts have been the result of 
hybridizing; but except near tho coast, the 
Croton does not often produce seed, though, 
it frequently sends out its insignificant 
green flowers. The flowers appear on a 
short stalk, seyeral on each ; the male flow- 
ers are tufts, resembling the *fowers of the 
“Babool (Mimosa) and the Sensitive plant, 
with minute pollgn at th ends of the 
filaments; the femal’Mlowers are very small, 
each having four tiny pet#ls which open ou? 
flat when the flower is mature, To hybri- 
dize, one of the mature male blossoms 
should be picked off, and the pollen well 
rubbed into the open mature female blos- 
som of another variety. Whep-it is apparent 
that the seed ig forming, a4small muslig” 
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bag should be tied over the female blos- 
soms, the reason for this being that, when 
the seed@4s ripe, the pod opens and the 
seed scatters. The seag. should be sown 
as soon as possible after the pod opens, 

To those who have time at c#mmand, and 
who care for horticultural pursuits, hybri- 
dizing is a fascinating amusement, and is 
often attended with charming fesults in the 
way of new varieties. 

Crotons are liablegto attacks of blight 
insects. These pests can be easily removed 
by washing the leaves with the kerosine 
eemulsion described in a former Chapter. 
Tite application can be made with an old 
sponge. The insecticide given at the end 
of Chapter VI. is the best fomscale. 


QUIBE TO ORCHID-GROWING. 





Carrer VI, 
EPIPHYTAL ORCHIDS, 


Orchids are of fo classes, viz, those 
which grow on trees or rocks, which are 
termed’ Epiphytal; and those which grow’ 
in the ground and are called Terrestrial. Ia 
considering the freatment of these plants 
we will deal with the tormer class, the 
Epiphytal, inethis Chapter. 

They have a season of growth, when they 
make new roots, leaves and pseudo-bulbs 
(as the stalks and, bulbous formations of 
some varieties are ca'‘led) i,this season is the, 
rains,—during which time it is fatal to re- 
move of transpldnt them, 

In the dry season they are “at rest,” and 
cay be moved and sgnt long journies with- 
out injury, if properly packed. 

The best time for collecting them from, 
the jungles is a montif after the rains havé 
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ceased ; but they may be collected, without 
risk of injury” till the rains are nearly’on 
again ; case should be taken tg bruise and 
disturb the roots as littly as possible, when 
removing the plants from thefr native ‘ha- 
bitat. If to be sent on a jowrmey, pack 
them tightly enough together that they will 
not shake about in the fox: which should 
have holes bored with a centre-bit on all its 
sides. Ifthe Orchids are to be sent by sea, 
dry moss should be,tpacked among the 
phints, and small pieces of perforated zinc, 
or tin, nailed inside the box over each of 
cthe holes,provided for ventilation, the ob- 
jéct of this being to prevert cockroaches 
and other vermin getting into the box. 
During a voyage, the case gontaining the 
Orchids should be so placed on board do 
ship that it will be safe from the reach of 
salt water and of the hoat from the engine 
room, and at the sam time it should be in 
the aix and nob stowed away in the hold, 
The best time to send Orchids from India 
to Europe is early in March, 
Most varieties blossom at the beginning 
of the hot season. 
On receivitg a batch of freshly collected, 
wr imported Orchidsa the, plants should be 
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well looked ovor and all leaves, roots and 
pseudo-bulbs, which are completely dead 
and dry, shoyld be cut out with.a pair of 
scissors, Tt should always be borne in 
min’ thst the new growth of Orchids is 
supported "hy those old portions of the . 
plant which are in process of decay; and 
when trimming and tidying your plants, 
never remove any portion which is not ab- 
solutely dried up and dead. When the 
plants have been thus trimmed, carefully 
clean each leaf and stem with water and 
a little soap, applied with a soft sponge ; 
then spread the plants out singly in a, 
cool, air}, shady place, for three or fear 
days, duiing which time they should not be 
watered, 

Experience has proved that the best way 
‘Zn India to grow most of the Epiphytal 
Orchids is to establish ihem in pots, or 
baskets, in a mixtary of equal parts of char- 
coal and well-baked brick, Droken into lumps.’ 
Cleanliness in he cultivation of Orchids 
isa sine gud non, therefore take care that 
the pots, chaicoal and bricks are all clean 
and weet, If the pots are to be hung 
up, shallow ones are best;, but ordinary 
Adwerzpots do well -enough if the plants 
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are to be placed on stands. The hanging 
pots should have three or four small h€les 
drilled just below the 1im; they can then 
be easily susponded by means of copper, or 
other flexible wires For very largg plaais, 
which require large pots, it is well to place , 
a smaller pot, inveited at the bottom of 
the big pot, before fillm& up with the 
chaicoal and hick; by doing this you use 
less of the potting material and render 
thé large pot lighter to scarry about, 

evel the charcoal aut: brick be broken up 
in proportion to the size of the plant, ze, 
use coarse lumps for large plants and finer 
Thugps for smaller plants, 

Tn potting the plants, take care that only 
the roots, and no portion of the stems or 
pseudo-bulbs, (re embedded. The potting 
material should be level with the rim of thee 
pot and raisedefrom one to three inches, 
according to the size of she plant and pot, 
jeu the centre. 9 

Many of the larger Dendrobiums are 
difficult to keep erect in aot, without sup- 
port, The best way to treat these is to tie 
one or mote of the stall’s, or pseudo-bulbs, 
on to a neat piece of stick, or bamboo, in 


‘such a manner that the stick goes down to 
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the bottom of the pot, but the roots are lefi 
aon the surface, so as to be just covered 
by the potting material, If thc"stick, o7 
sticks, be held firmJy in position while the 
pot is fifled wp, the plant will remain erect ; 
and when the new roots form, they will so 
entwine themselves with the potsherds as 
to render the plant permanently fixed. 

Orchids do not require frequent re- 
potting; once in two years will ordinagily 
suffice, and the besttjme to do it is just 
before the rains commence, that is, Before 
the plant starts into new growth. When 
re-potting, cut away all portions of the, 
plant which age completely dead and dry®” 

Rustic baskets can be economically made 
in the following way :—Select some straight 
sticks about the thickness of one’s fingor, 
remove the bark, cut them into equal 
lengths and drill holes in them about an 
inch from each end , thread the sticks on 
four pieces of flexible wire of equal length, 
in parallels, two and two (first one way and 
then across) until the basket is of the ra- 
quired height; then twist the four wires 
together to form the handle of the basket, 
Three or four sticks should ge laid across 
the first parallels, to foxm the bottom of the_ 
basket. 
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Wire baskets, though very ornamepital 
and suitable for Ferns, Selaginellas and 
numerot&*other plants, are nd recommend- 
ed for Orchids, as the enetal absorbs heat 
and is likely to injure any portion of the 
plant which comes in contact with it. 

Cocoanut fibre, moss and peat are gen- 
erally objectionable for potting, in India, 
as they do not promote the growth of tho 
plants, but tend to harbour insects and 
encourage mildew arg? rot. 

*Some of our Indian and Burma Orchids, 

notably the classes Vanda, Aérides, and 
Sacecolabiam, which send out large and vi- 
gorous roots, thrive bettereon blocks of 
wood than in pots, In selecting the blocks, 
take cae to have hard, seasoned wood, not 
liable to rapid decay (teak is the best) and 
remove the bark. One or more iron staples 
should be driven into the block, whereby to 
hang it up. Old tograph wire cut into 
suitable lengths, straightened out and hook- 
ed at both ends, is as gogi ag anything for 
suspending the blocks. The iron staples 
should be painted with black japan, to 
prevent rust. 

To mountyan Orchid, place it ina na- 
tural position againn’ the block, wnake your 


Malleertiold it so while you spregd out the 
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roots on the surface of the block and tic 
them down either with finé coir twine or 
the outer surface of cane, split ,thin and 
stedpetl in water to render it pliant. These 
twe m@@erial’ will not rot dming the rains. 

The method followed by some of entirely 
binding up the roots on the block, with twine 
or rope, is bad, as tt encourages insects, which 
prey on the roots, and also excludes air 
from the roots,—without which Orchids 
cannot thrive. 

If Orchids can be procured in consideya- 
ble quantities, a very effective way to grow 
them is to mount a lot of the same sort on, 
a miniasure Eres thus; select a “branching 
branch of a tree, from five to seven feet long, 
cut off the branchlets and the thin extremi- 
ties of the branches (of whigh thore should 
ave teree or four); then remove all the bark 
and fix the trunk, in an upright position, on 
a foot formed of tavo boards, three feet long, 
four inchos wide and fqur inches thicke 
mortised GrOns Ways ; nail or screw four 
battens, one incl& square, on fo the foot and 
on to the trunk, to keep the latter frm 
‘The foot should have a couple of coatings 
of coal tar, to keep insects away. If pre- 
ferred, the miniature tree can be Axed in a 
tub, Tiled in ith “brickbats; athe chj&f 
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objection to this arrangement is that the 
tree is more difficult to move about, 


Dendrébium Pierardii, Dendrobium Ag- 
gregatum, Venda Roxbuyghii, Aerie odo- 
ratuin and many other varieties,* which, 
where they grow, are generally found in 
profusion, do admirably if mounted on mi- 
niature trees; and the effect of a mass of 
plants, all of the same kind, in.bloom toge- 
they, is very striking. The trees can, at 
will, be 1emoved to the house veranda, or 
diawihg-room, when the plants are in 
blossom, 

It is usaless attempting to cultivate in the 
plafas Hill Orchids whiche grow at an 
altitude above 000 feet. They will pro- 
bably blossom, the first seayon, but then 
either die off*at once, or dwindle away by 
degrees, 

In the Hills, tropical. Orchids can be 
grown in glass Conaervatories,euitably heated 
and managed. Amateurs living in the Hills 
who wish to cultivate tropyfal Orchids, can 
not do better than follow Williams’ Orchid 
Growers’ Manual. 

In Lower Bengal, Lower Burma, flong 
the Eastern &nd Western Coasts of the 
Poninsula. and in fact wherever the elimato 
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is free from hot winds and frost, the In- 
dian Conservatory, as destribed in the first 
Chapter, wjll suffice for successfully growing 
a large proportion of tropical Orchids, 
* Wire hd winds prévail in the dry season, 
and’frost occurs in the winter, special precau- 
tions must be taken to keep the atmosphere 
of the Conservatory moist and cool in the 
hot weather, and secure against frost in the 
winter. For the latter, matting up the 
house at night wopld, at most Indian sta- 
tions, suffice, When the cold is sever&, ore or 
two kerosine lamps might, with advantage, 
be kept burning in the house, during the 
night,’ In phe hot season the roof and wides 
of the Conservatory shogld be well matted 
up and a large khus tattie placed in the 
middle of each side of the house and 
“Kept constantly wet; the floor (made of 
cinders) must, at this seagon, be saturated 
with water twife a day; and the Orchids 
themselves syringed ofce a day before, 
they blossom, sind twice a day afterwards ; 
where hot winds are very severe and last a, 
long while, a glass house is undoubtedly the 
bek} for Orchids ; the roof should be shaded 
with mats during the day, 
From the middleor end of May until 
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the middle or end of October, the plants 
should be growing and must then be 
thoroughly«watered morning and evening; 
when it rains heavily, watering ig unnéces- 
sary; duiing the reSt of the Year aslighft 
syringing every morning is sufficient, when 
a plant is in blossom, almost stop watering, 
and on no account let water touch the 
blossoms, or they will rapidly fade. Rain, 
tank, | or river water is the best for Orchids, 

For watering Orchids,in a small Conser- 
vatery,@ good brass garden syringe, with a 
rose, answers well ; but for a larger house, 
slever-handled aquaject is recommended, 

“@-chids are slow growing plants, and their 
propagation by amateurs would be found a 
tedious affair. In most cases, seedling Or- 
chids take several years to arrive at such 
maturity as to blossom, This branet7o> 
Orchid cultivatiOn is better left with the 
proféssional Orchid growers of Europe than 
fSllowed by Indian amateurs. Again, it is 
better to aim at growing a few fine large 
masses of Orchids, cutal of cutting the 
plants up to increase the number of spe- 
cimens. 

Cleanlinoss is, as before observed, a sine 
gud non in the culture of Orchids.’ During 
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the raing, the plants will rarely, if ever 
need washing; but in the dry season, 
especially im towns and other dusty locan 
lities, the leaves should be carefully washed 
eery*veck With wate? and a little soap, 
by mean of an old soft sponge, This treat. 
ment is also very beneficial in keeping away 
many of the insect pests to which Orchids, 
as well as qther plants, are a natural prey. 

Among the insects which are likely to 
give trouble, the layger sorts are cockroaches, 
woodlice, snails and grass-hoppeis of sonts ; 
and it will be found very useful, to keep 
them under, to encourage two or three 
toads, trec-fpgs,and small -lizards, ir the 
house. po 

Auts of qll sorts will not get the upper 
hand if the kerosine emulsion is regulaily 
“ippned to the floor, 1ockeries and flower- 
stands, as advised in Chapter I, Sometimes, 
however, ants Will make a determined set 
at a particular Orchid pot, or block. Whéea 
this occurs, qeey immerse the pot or 
block, plant aud all, in a tub of water, 
out side the liquse, until the ants float to 
Ig surface, 

The following recipe, ogpecially recom 
mended by Mr. Wiliams for white scale, 
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will be found generally successful with the 
Orchid blights Which oecur in this coun- 
éry:—To one gallon of rain, tank, or river 
water add eight ounces of soft soap, one 
ounce of tobacco and three ta8le-speonfils 
of spirits of turpentine ; stir well together 
and leave the mixture for forty-eight hours, 
then strain it through a cloth when it will 
be ready for use. It is necessary to rub the 
plants over two or three times if they are 
much infested, but onca, will be sufficient 
in most cases, It stout remain on the 
plants for twelve hours and then washed off 
with water, What remains of the mixture 
can be bottled off for future nga, 


Cmaprer VIL. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SEVERAL EPIPHYTAL 
ORCHIDS AND THEIR TREATMENT, 

Tn this Chapter some of the most attrac- 
tive and easily grown Epiphytal Orchids 
are briefly described. A note as to the 
best way of establishing the variety (¢.¢.9on 
blocks, or miniature trees, or in pots or 


baskets) will follow each description, 

5 DENDROBIUM. 

India and Burma are very rich,in this 
genus, which oomprises some of the mo®t 
magnificent flowering vagieties known, 
Some sorts have erect, or semi,erect, joiut- 
ed stems—such as D, superbiens (see the 
potted plant in plate). Others have jointed 
stems, but are quite pendant, such as D, 
Cretaceum. (See plate). Others again have 
stems resembling bulbs, auch as D, aggre» 
sgatum, (See plate. 

D. Pierardii,—Pseudo-bulbs thin, round 
aud pendant, in good specimens three to six 
feet idag. Leaves fall before the fowors 
appear. Flowers pale pinkish-mauve with 
pale cream coloured lip, sNearly the whole 
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stem ‘is covered with flowers, which grow 
in alternate pairs from the joints. Establish 
ona miniature tree, or on a pole four or five 
feet long, suspended horizontally. C&mmon 
in Lower Bengal, Assam, Burma @nd ¢he 
Terai. 

D. Devonianum.——In form resembles D, 
Pierardii, but smaller, and has very slender 
stems, Flowers rich pinkish-purple with 
white and orange lip, This Orchid is best 
grown in a basket, with a very little moss 
ahoutythe roots, It réquires copious water- 
ing during the season of growth. Native 
of Assam and Upper Burma. 

}. Parishii—Similar in habit to the 
foregoing, but the pseudo-bulbs are shorter 
and thicker. Flowers red-purple, Grow in 
basket. Native of Lower Burma, 

D. cretaceum.—(Plate),  Pseudedadlas 
round, succuleng and pendant, in fine spe- 
cimens a foot inlength. Flowers white and 
yellow. Grow ingbasket, Native of Lower 
‘Burma and Assafn. 

D. crepidatum.—(Plate).7 Similar in form 
to D. cretaceum, Flowers much larger, 
white edged with pinke and hp tinged yith 
yellow; sweet-scented. Grow in basket, 


Native of, Burma, Chittagong and Assam, 
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D. superbiens.—(Plate). Stems erect, 
jointed and thick. Flowers, in a spray, 
darBgurple,» they last several] weeks in 
beauty. Grow in hanging pot, near the 
vost ofsthe h¥use, as tite plant likes plenty 
of light, Habitat, Torres Straits. 

D. formosum.—In form like D. superbiens 
but not so erect; evergreen ; stems vary in 
length from,a few inches to one and a half 
foot. Flowers, three to five inches agross, 
in aspray, white, with bright yellow bar 
running down the lip, Grow in banging 
pot. Native of Lower Burma, Sylhet, and 
to be found in the Ranchi District of Chote, 
Nagpur. 

D. secundum.—(Plate), Very like the two 
preceding, ut the stems, are thinner, 
Flowers small and crowdedg often in the 
form ¢f a tooth-brush, colour reddish-purple 
with yellowlip. (See Plate). Grow in pot, 
Native of Arakan. There is a very rare 
white variety. 

D. moschature,—Pseudo-bulbs the thick- 
ness of the little finger, jointed, those of 
recent growth erect, the older bulbs bend 
do*ynwards, and are partially pendant. Fine 
plants, four to six feet long. re Flowers three 
to three and a half inches across, eight to ten 
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on a hovay ; colour creamy buff, suffusey¥ 
with rose, lip yellow with two dark purpfe 
pblotches, Has a musky scent. Gro 
common pot. Native of Assam, Burma, the 
Eastern GhAts and Berai. 

D. moschatum cupreum.—Similar to the 
foregoing, but the flowers are apricot yellow, 
and lip golden yellow with two orange 
spots, Smells stongly of rhubarb. 

D. fimbriatum.—‘Plate), Similar in form 
to D: moschatum, but of smaller growth. 
Figweps in drooping sprays, bright yellow 
with lip of a darker shade and beautifully 
fringed. Grow in hanging pot, Habitat, 
Burma, Assam, Chittagong, the Terai, 

D. fimbiiatum oculatum. Similar in 
form, but often grows larger. Flowers orange 
with large dagk blot on ‘he fringed lip. 
Grow in pot. Habitat, same as D. fobnbri- 
atum, A small@variety of this Orchid is 
found in the Arakan Hull Tracts, having a 
Perfume of Vanilla 

D. Dalhousieanum.—Simijar in form and 
growth to D. moschatum ; I. now pseudo- 
pulbs sate pencilled with dark purple lines. 
Flowers three inches acrbss, in sprays, colgur 
creamy white with two crimson-purple 


’ 8 A 
blotches in the lip. Grow in large pot and 
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ive plenty of light as the hot wedther is 
setting in. Native of Burnia. 

nobiles Similar in style of growth to” 
D. superbiens, the erect pseudo-bulbs are 
fulrowsd and from oné to one and a half 
foot long. Flowers two or three in a 
cluster, white edged with pinkish-purple, 
the lip, which is rolled up at the base, 
having a crimson purple blotch. Grow in 
pot. Widely distributed in India. 

D. McCarthia—(Plate), Thin stems, 
bulbous at the base. Flowers brigh? pixtk. 
Grow in pot or basket, with a little mogs. 
Waiter liberally during the season,of growth? 
Native of Ceylon. 

D. barbatulum.—(Plete.) Pseudo-bulbs 
erect and joidted, flowers im sprays, white 
with the spur of the lip gfenish. Grow 
in hanging pot. Habitat, the Western 
Ghats. 

D.Fytchianum.—(Plate] Similar in form 
to D. barbatulum, but thé stems are thin- 


ner. Flowers eight to ten on a spray; there 
are two varieties, one pure white witdxyose 


coloured eye; andanpther pink with same 
coloured eye. Grow in hanging »pot or bas- 


ket. Native of Lower Burma, 
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D. albo-sanguineum.—Pseudo-bulbs frogs 
i few inches to’ a foot high, thick, erect and 
cnotty. Flowers in clusters of two fis, 
cream coloured with two blood-red blotches 
at the base of the li: Grow ir hanging pot, 
near the roofand giveplenty of direct sunlight 
in February and March, otherwise the plants 
will not bloom well, Habitat, Lower Burma, 

D. aggregatum,—(Plate). The pseudo- 
bulbs are bulbous in appearance and very 
much crowded together, each bulb having a 
singlaleaf on the top. Flowers in sprays, 
yellow, with lip of deeper colour. Found in 
Dhittagong, Burma and Assam. Grow in 
baskets or on miniature tree. 

D, Jenkinsii, —Yery like D. aggregatum, 
but much amaller, esate deep yellow. Grow 
on block. Native of Assam and Burma. 

D. slisaoioiae Pacudatulhes club 
shaped, thin at the root; three or four ever. 
green leaves at the top of the bulbs ; flowers, 
Ina spray, rich yellow with orange lip, the 
latter being fringed. Natige of Burma and 
Chittagong. 

a Farmeri,—-Pseudo-bulbs erect, club- 
shaped, and four sided?two to eight inches 
in length, evergreen leaves on the top of 
the bulbs. Flowerge in drooping sprays, 
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c\lour pinkish white, lip pale yellow with 
deeper tinge in the centre. There is a beau- 
eae not xncommon variety called aureo~ 
flavum, with bright yellow flowers and 
orange Hp. Gow in hanging pot, or basket. 
Natives of Inflia and Buuma, 

D. densifloram.—Very like D, Farmeri 
in style, but the pseudo-bulbs are a foot or 
“more in length, and neither so thick in pro- 
portion, nor so angular; they have several 
evergreen leaves at the top. Flowers in 
large drooping sprays, bright yellor and 
orange. Grow in common pot. Native of 
Assam, the Te a1and Burma, _ , 

D. thyrsiflorum,—Very like D, densi- 
florum, but of still larger habit. Flowers, 
white with qrange lip, in large bunches, 
Assam and Burma, 3 

Théefs are numerous other Dendrobes, 
Natives of India and Butma which are 
grown and prized at Home, and which can 
be snecessfully cultivated i the Indian Con? , 
gservatory, but syhee prevents further detail- 
ed descriptions, 

AERIDES. 

These Oichids are evergreen, having for 

the most part thick, fleshy, eaneed leaves 


and straight, or slightly curved stems, with 
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profuse, strong roots growing out at rig¥t 
angles, The flowers are borne in gracefrlly 
bending sprays, and are as @ rule yee 
sceated. In India they all do best on 
blocks, or on miniature trees If plants ak 
be procured in sufficient number, In the 
dry season they require a more liberal sup- 
ply of water than Dendrobes, In mounting 
them care should be taken that the heart 
of the plant is slanting and not quite per- 
pendicular, because if water is allowed to 
lodge fa the heart, it is very apt to cause 
rat and injury to the plant. 
® A, odoratum,—(Plate). A good specimen 
has*three or four long, drooping stems, 
the thick fleshy raots being often above 5 
leaves pale green. Flowersewaxy white, 
tinged with violet, and the lip has a large 
curved spur and violet spots. Widely dis- 
tributed throughout India. The following 
varieties of A. enone are also found in 
ahis country —-copnutum, ape pluk and 
white; majus, hke A, odoratum but of 
larger diabit ; and purpurascens, which has 
broader and darker coloured leaves and 
flowers whitg, tipped with pink. 

A. expansum, Leoniw,—Very like A. odo- 
ratum. but the flowets have brownish as 
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Well as violet spots and the lip has né spur. 
N ane of Burma. 

A, * quingif-vulnerum. —Plané resembles 
A, pdorgium ; the flowers are white dotted 
wifh ates fund the two petals, two sepals 
and labellum, or lip, are each tipped with 
deep purple. Philippine Islands, Manila 
and Borneo, 

4A, Emericji—A lovely variety, found 

only in the Andaman Islands, It isa syag- 
gling plant with thin stems, profuse roots 
and small leaves; the flowers, waxy ‘white 
and purple, grow crowded together on a 
drooping spray. Very sweet scented. 

A. Lobii—Leaves long, narrow and pen- 
dant and growing close together, instead of 
on along stens Flowers very closely crowd- 
ed on a drooping spray, wpich is often 
branchéd ; colour white and pinkish purple. 
Assam, Terai and Burma, : 

A. crispum.—(Plate). a erect growing 
species, sometimes four 0% five feet high ; 
the stem is purpMsh and the leaves, five to 
ten inches long, dark green. Flowersgn a 
drooping spray, white, tipped with purple, 
with dark purple lip an inch Iqng, three- 
lobed, the middle lobe being frjnged. Very 
sweet scented, Nativé ef Western India, 
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A. Fieldingii—Height of plant two 
three feet, broad fleshy two-lobed head 
> Flowers in grooping spray, often brangShed, 
white and rose, with deep rose lip. Assy, 

A. vandarum.—(Plate). tery differgnt 
in form from the preceding, tt mych 
resembles Vanda teres in appearance, ty 
leaves being round. Flowers pure whit 
with tinge of pink in the dip. Madra 
Preridency. 

A. virens.—Some in formas A. odora+ 
tum, but flowers pale peach, spotted with 
Purple and lip spotted with crimson. Java, 

SACCOLABIUM. 

This genus is also evergreen, but the 
plants are much more compact than the 
Aérides, they have thick leathery leaves and 
bear quantities of small flowers on a curved 
spray. They s#equire plenty of light, and 
should be grown in hanging pots or 
*baskets, near the roof of the house. 


S. aigusitautu(Plate)s A. noble plant, 
leaves from two to three inches broad and 
eight inches to a foot long, having pencil. 
lings of darker greet! running lengthways ; 
the stem is thick and sends out large vis 
gorous roots. Floyars white, spotted with 
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purple and purple lip, and sweet segnted, 
Burma, If this Orchid can Ve got in quan 
tity, it makeg a glorious object mounted 
-on a m’nlature tree, 

8, Blumeit—Knowns in Burma as the 
* Cat's tail” Orehid, from the resemblance of 
the flower spray in shape toa Persian cats’ 
tail, It has stiff, erect leaves about a foot 
long; pencillings of darker green length- 
ways along the leaves. Flowers very dense« 
ly set on the stom ; colour white, dotted With 
lilac spots. Hanging basket, Burmg and 
Chittagong. 

8, gutattum.—Same form as 8: Blumoig, 
but a larger plant, the leaves being oftep a 
foot long, and not having the longitudinal 
pencillings, The flowor spray resembles 
a Cat's tail; colour, waxy White, spotted 
with pple and purple lip, ‘Widely distri~ 
buted throughout in India aud Burma, 

8. ampulacoum.—(Plate) A small plant 
with stiff Bai | leaves#which are often 
covored with d@k purple» blotches, The 
flower spray is orect and sometimes brancli- 
ing, it bears numerous blossoms of a dep 
rose colour, which last a long time in beauty, 
Thore isa very fine form of "this lovely 
Oichid found ia the Teaasserfm province of ' 
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Burnfa, named 8, ampulaceum Moulmeipe 


ense, Nativesof Burma and Assam. 


S. curvifoliam.—(Plate), A small plant 
with narrow, curved leaves, Flowers red 
and orange, on a slfort erect Spray. Hang- 
ing pot, Burma, 


VANDA, 


Also an evergreen class, very similar in 
growth to the Aérides and “Saccolabium, 
Thee need plenty of light, and at the end of 
the cold season should be exposed to direct 
sunshine for some hours during the day 
ontil they bloom. They should have liberal 
water doring the dry weather, but never 
when the sun is on them ; and care must 
be taken not to alow water to lodge in the 


heart of the plant. 


V. RoxbuShii—(Plate), Stern» erect 
about a foot insheight, covered with thick 
leaves, which grow in pairs up the stem. 
‘Flowers on aspmy. Thére are three varie- 
ties, viz, unicodSur, ae dull greenish- 
brown, white on the outside ; another, pale 
gre with lines of olive brown and either 
purplish-blue or pink Hp and a third which 
has greenish white flowers with waxy white 
lip, and is s¥reet scented, The last is rare, 
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Miniature tree, Lower Bengal, wheye tho 
first two sorts are common. 

V. corujea.—A noble plant, native of 
Assam. Fine specimens have an erect stem 
tivo or three foet high, with stiff, shortish, 
leathery leaves. Flowers on an eicet stalk 
10 to 15 in number, colour white and blue. 
Grow in pot, 

V. coarulescens,—(Plate.) A small variety, 
with dark * preen strap-like leaves, five to 
seven inches long. The flower spike is stout 
and long, and bears a quantity of blossoms 
of purplish blue colour, There is a varicty 
of this Orchid named V, coerulescons Boxodii 
—a more slender plant, with “flowers de- 
licate French grey and light blue, Grow in 
hanging pot, Nativos of Burma. 

V. vipani—A large rampant Orchid with 
thick fleshy leaves, Flowers, in a small 
bunch, yellow and brovw and smolling 
strongly of ripe apples. This Orchid is 
useful on accoufit of itstmassive evergretn 
foliage, Growdn block. “Native of Burma 
and Chittagong, 

V. Denisoniana.—Erect stems, bearing a 
fow longish, th?n, eurved, dark green leaves 
atthe top. Flowers three to six on a spike, 
waxy white just tinged with green, Vor¥ 
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sweet snaat ed and lasts a long time in beaua 
y» Grow in pots, Barma, 
nV. gigantea.—A plant withs large pen- 
dant glossy dark grecn leaves, Flowers 
three inches across ¢n a shoriaion, coloue 
golden yellow marked with irregular red 
rings and lip white, This Orchid needs 
plenty of water, and must have direct sun 
during February and March, or until it 
blossoms. Grow on block, near the roof, 
Burma, 

V. teres—(Plate). A large straggling 
plant, the leaves of which are cylindrical- 
afd resemble green twigs about the thick 
ness@f a ‘small quill. The best way to 
prow this variety is, just before the rains set 
in, to cut off the growing tops gf the plants 
about eight inches in length and plant five 
or six of them ina hanging pot or basket. 
The fowers are“ very large and showy, 
colour rosy white, with lip rose and orange. 
This Orchid also Yants d'bect sunshine as 
the hot season aproaches. Mative of Assam, 
the Terai, Chittagong aud Burma, A beau- 
tiful’ variety, bearing large massive sprays of 
blossoms of superb colour, is found near 
Port Blair in the Andaman Islands, 

V. tricolor—-A native of Java; a very 
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desirable variety and one which thrives 
admirably in the Calcuttas Conservatories, 
It is free growing, with tall straight stems, 
and curved leaves, Flowers fragrant, colour 
pale Yellows spotted avith dak red, the 
middle of the tii-lobed lip being rosy ma~ 
genta, There are several varieties, differing 
only in the colour of the flowers. Grow 
in pots, 
CCELOGYNE, 

This genus is one of the commonest in 
India, but unfortunately the majority of 
the kinds found in low levels and 
calculated to thrive in the Conservatory, 
have small, insignificant flowers, The 
finest of the whole class is C. cristata, a 
Plate of which is given ; it will serve the 
amatour collector in identifying the class 
to wich he will find mdny fresh impor- 
tations from the jangle belong, In some 
kinds the bulbg grow clustered together; 
and in others gc fro one another, dn 
a creeping root-stalk, ENeh bulb has ie: 
leaves on the top, which are evergreen, 
The flowers are borne in a sprayt G@ 
cristata is, unluckily for dwellers in the 
plains, a high level Orchid, and flourishos-at 
an olevation of betyeen 3,000 and 9,000 
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feet, above Darjecling and elsewhere in the 
Himalayas; it has flowers three or four inches 
gacross, pure white with a blotgh of yellow 
on the lip. Ccelogynes are best grown in 
pots, and require plenty of avater ‘during 
the season of growth. The following are 
worth cultivating, and will succeed in the 
plains, 

C, ciliata.—Pseudo-bulbs about four inches 
high, leaves light green ; flowers in a spfay, 
white and yellow with brown markings. 


India «nd Burma, 


¢C. fuscescens—Pseudo-bulbs elongated, 


cad 


aout three or four inches high, with two 
broa&, oblong leaves growing from the top. 
Flowers five or more in a spray, brownish 
green, with four cinnamon colotred spots in 
thelip. India gud Burma. 

C, Gardnerigna,—Pseudo-bulbs F flask- 
shaped and dark green, with broadish lance 
pointed heaves, yhole ae about a foot 

“high. Flowers, gn a long “drooping spray, 
‘appears but half opened; colour white, 
ewith,yellow and brown lip, Khasya Hills, 


Nepal and Burma, - * 


.C. Messanfveana,—Pseudo-bulbs three or 
Four inches high, with, two leaves at the 
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top, Flowers in a long spray light yalow, 
with brown, yellow and white‘lip, Assam. 


CYMBIDIUM, 


Generally found in magses, in the forks 
of large trees, They have a profusion 
of long narrow evergreen leaves, most varie- 
ties are bulbous, C. aloifolium is a very 
common kind ; flowers, in a pendant spray, 
dull echocolate brown; on account of the 
foliage, a plant or two will be found” or- 
namental in the Conservatory. This genus 
should be grown in pots. 

©, eburneum.—(Plate)., One of the finest ;” 
erect flower spike six inches high; flowers 
lafge, ivory-white, with yellow in the lip 
and sweet scentod, Assam and Burma, 

Q, Masterii—Same form as C, eburnoum ; 
erect flower spike, but colou? white with 
yellow centre and lip spotted with rosy 
purple ; almondreogpted, India. 

C. pendulum.— Large ‘growing, with 
leathery, furrowed leaves, “Flowor spray 
pendant; colour yellowish olive tinted, 
with lip white, yellow and red. Sylhet, °* 

C. Lowianum.—Drooping flower sprays, 
flowers, four inches across, yellowish-green 


* . e 
and brown, with lip eeseam coloured and 
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havjng a large maroon blotch. India and 
Burma, 


THUNIA, 


This genus supplies three or tour varie- 
ties which succeed in the plains. The 
stems are round and jointéd and with a 
tendency to grow erect. The stems lose all 
their leaves during the dry season, and as 
the rains begin, new stems shoot up, bearing 
leaves in pairs all the way up; as soon as 
the new stems arrive at maturity, they send 
out a mass of drooping flowers at the top, 
which bends gracefully downwards with 
their weight. Grow in hanging pots, or 
if the mass be a large one, in a common 
pot. 

T. alba—(Plate). Plant about two feet 
high; sepals and potals white, tip white 
pencilled with*purple and lilac, India and 
Burma. 

T. Bensonia,*-Plant Yoout a foot high, 
blossoms two @ three inches across ; colour 
magenta, with purple and yellow lip, 
Barma, 2 

T. nivalis.—Like TY alba, but the plant 
is somewhat smaller and the flowers are 
oure white, Sylhee 
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PH ALAZNOPSIS, 

In this genus are found several of the most 
lovely tropical Orchids. The plants are 
compact, and smallas compared with the 
size and number of the blossoms. The leaves 
are generally broad and fleshy, grow close to~ 
gether and are few in number; and the 
roots are profuse and also fleshy. Plates 
(adapted from Williams Orchid Growers’ 
Maal) are given of a Phalenopsis “at 
Home” and of a Phalenopsis established 
in a hanging basket. These platesg will 
give a better idea of the form of most of the 
genus than written descriptions. Hanging 
baskets are the best for them, though hang- 
ing pots are often used. They require 
liberal watering in the season of growth ; 
and in the dry season more water (which 
should Be applied to the rvvw chiefly, little 
being given to the leaves) than other varie= 
ties, as the leaves are sure to fall if the 
plants get quite dry; and for this reason 
they should never be exposed to direct 
sunshine, though they require plenty of 
light and moist heat. In Calcutta it has 
been found an excellent plan to grow them 
suspended over a tank, or sietal trays, kept 
full of water. 
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P, ,amabilis—Termed “the Queen of Or- 
chids ;” haslong diooping sprays of flowers, 
white, with pink and yellow markings and 
spots in the lip, Java and Plilippine Islands, 

P, Schilleriana,—¢Plate), Avlarge growing 
variety, with leaves up to 18 inches in 
length, dark green, mottled with streaks of 
grey on the upper side and purple under, 
neath. Roots are flat, Flowers ina pen- 
dant spray, large and varying in c&pur 
tsi white, tinged with mauve, to distinct 
mauyg, with yellow and reddish brown 
markings in the lip. Philippine Islands. 
ae, Lowii—A small plant, which in its 
natize jungles, in Buima, generally loses 
all its leaves in the dry season. Flowers 
purple and white and very large compared 
with red size of the plant. Several plants 
together, ostaflished round the siflos of a 
basket, form a lovely object when in flower. 
In the dry season, this Orchid should not be 

too liberally watored. 

P, cornu-cerf—(Plate). In a fine speci- 
men the leavos are some cight inches long, 
of 8 light, bright green, The flower spike is 
branched and resembles a stag’s horn, honce 
fhe name, "The flowers are grecnish-yellow 


A 
barred withaied. Tauema, 
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P. Manii—-Like P, cornu-cervi, but the 
leaves are edged with violet and spotted 
with violet near the base, flowers yellow 
spotted with brown, lip whitish, striped 
with purple, Assam, 

P, Sumatrana,—Flowers pale yellow bar- 
red with reddish brown with purple lines 
in the lip. Sumatra, 

P. grandifloran—(Plate). Similar to P. 
angtbilis, but the flowers are larger ane the 
lip yellow and white. Java and Bornco, 

P. tetraspis—Flowers are pure, waxy 
white and sweet scented, Andaman 
Islands, 

FOREIGN EPIPHYTAL ORCHIDSy, 


A large number of, foreign Epipbytal 
Orchids can be succesfully grown in the 
Indian Conservatory, Many varieties can 
be procured from Mr. 8, = Chatterji, the 
enterprising and well-known florist at Cal- 
cutta, If plants are imperted from Orchid 
growers at Home, they should be despatched 
so as to arrive in India about the end of 
May ;—except in the Upper Provinces, 
where hot windsaprevail, when they should 
not reach dostination until the rains have 


fairly got in, 
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The following classes are recommended 
to the Indian amateur. 

Angrecum,—Noble plants, , resembling 
Aérides, Natives of Tropical Africa, New 
Guinea, Zanzibar and Madagaggar. 

Barkeria and Burlingtonia,—In form like 
Coslogyne, Tropical America. 

Cattleya—Pseudo-bulbs generally club- 
shaped, with one or two leaves on the top} 
flowers large and handsome, William Tys« 
cribes upwards of 150 varieties of this class 
in cultivation at Home, most of which are 
natives of Tropical America. 

Lelia, Very like Cattleya. Tropical 
America, — 

Oncidium.—Pseudo-bulbous, evergreen, 
with attractive flowers. O, papilio, the 
butterfly Orchid, isa charming thing and 
thrives well in Calcutta, Tropical America, 

Stanhopea—A. singular class of tropical 
American Orchids, Pseudo-bulbous with 
large richly-coloured flowers. 

Zygopetalum £-Pseudo-bulbous, evergreen 
and large growing, with spikes of handsome 


flowers, Tropical America, 


Coaprer VIIL 
TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS, 


Tne lower hills of India and Burma are 
rich,in Terrestrial, or ground Orchids,—but 
oofaparatively few of them are knows and 
cultivated at present, chiefly because they 
usually blossom in the rains, whe their 
habitat is unhealthy, and jungle-huntigg 
difficult; and as the leaves often die doWn 
in the dry season, when the hills aré’more 
easily accessible, the plants cannot then be 
descerned. 

As the various species require different 
treatment, no general rulescan be laid down 
as to culture. The proper mode of cultiva- 
tion will therefore be Combined with the 
descriptions given below. 


CYPRIPEDIUM. 

The popular name for this genus is “Our 
Lady’s Slipper,” on“account of the lip being 
shaped like an oriental slippex, bag-shapetl, 
not pointed, at the foe. The plants have 
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short stems, from the top of which spring 
several thick leaves. The flower spikes are 
erect and the blossoms curious and interest. 
ings A few are really Epiphytal in thoir 
native forests, butsin Inding they are all 
cultivated potted in soil, They want liberal 
watoing during the season of growth (the 
rains); and in the dry season the roots 
should always be kept moist, Numerous 
new sorts have been introduced at Honby 
hybridizing, There is a considerable cold 
climatg section, which could be grown as pot 
plants in our Hill stations, The best soil 
fy them is three parts leaf mould, two parts 
char cgal in ‘lumps, one part coarse sand, one 
part finely chopped cocoanut husk (coir), 
The roots only should be potted, and the 
stem of the plant should be raised a little 
in the centre of ‘the pot. Hanging er ordi- 
nary pots can be fised at pleasure, 

C, concolor.—(Plate). Small plants, varie- 
gated leaves purple bencath, four inches 
long. Flower sttik purple, Flowors yollow, 
spotted with red. This plant requires a vary 
littl@slaked lime added to the soil. Burma, 

CG. Druryi—Thick Teaves about nine 
iftches Jong “and one and a half broad. 
Wlower stalk hairy; dowers greenish yellow 
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and purple, with pale yellow, spotted, lip, 
South Travancoro. 

©. Fairrieanum.—F lowers white, purpl: 
and green, Assam. 

C, Hirsuijssimum.—e(Plate.) Pale green 
leaves a foot long. Flower stall and back 
of the flowers hairy. Flowers purple and 
green. Bhootan and Assam. 

C.insigne.—Small growth ; leaves darkgreen 
mpottled with yellowish green. Flowers yel+ 
low, green and purple. Sylhet and Khasya, 

C. pardinum.—Mottled leaves, puyple un- 
derneath; flowers white, green and purple, 
and lip pale yellow with green veins. Assogn, 

C. Spicerianum.—(Plate). Plant resgmbles 
‘CO. insigne in appearance ; leaves dark green 
spotted with purple. Flower stalk purple 
and hairy. Flowers two to three inches in 
diamettr, white, pale greenand purple, with 
purple lip, Assam. 

C, venustum.—lLeavas light and deep 
green mottled, underneath mottled with. 
purple ; flowers greenish, white and purple, 
lip yellowish, veined with green and flushed 
with purple. Sylhet, 

ANGCTOCHILUS, 
A genus of small plants, | two to six inches 


high, found generally’ in shady ravines and 
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valleys ,in hilly localities, where there’ is 
constant humidity. Thoir flowers are small 
aad unattractive, but the leaves are porfect 
gems of loveliness, varying in colour 
through different shades of ered, brown, 
bronze and green, and often veined with a 
delicate net work of gold and silver, The 
stalks and leaves are somewhat fleshy. They 
should be grown ina mixture of coarse sand 
and leaf mould, in equal parts, mixed wh 
a little charcoal in fine nodules, and good 
drainaga at the bottom. At Home they are 
pore under bell glasses; but in India this 
is anly necessary in dry localities. In places 
where jhe atmosphere is always moist, they 
will thrive if treated as follows :—Pot them 
in small pots, which should be sunk in other 
pots two or three sizes larger; the large pots 
should be filled‘round with commen soil 
and kept ina saucer of water, The plants 
should be placed iy the shade and out of 
the way of draughts and currents of air. 

A Boylei-—Iaves two inches long and 
4wo inches broad. Colour light and dark 
greeh mottled, with veins of gold. India. 

A. concinnum.—Dark’® olive green with 
coppery red net work. Assam, 

A. Heriotii—Leawese three and a half 
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inches long by two and a half broad, Colour 
dark mahogany with golden voins, India. 

A. hieroglyphicum.—A small variety, 
dark green leaves with silver giey blotches 
resembling wieroglyplécs. Assam. 

A, Roxburghii—(Plate.) Plant three 
inches high, leaves two and a half by one 
and a half inches, Colour bronzy green at 
the margin, pale bright green down the 
julddle, with coppery and golden veinings, 
India, Java and Singapore, 

A. zebrinum,—Small varioty, leayes deep 
olive green, with three copper coloured 
atripes, Indha. 

Ceylon, Java and Borneo yield ogher va- 
rieties. Anallied plant, Monochilus regium, 
differing only botanically in the flower, is 
highly prized, as being very distinct, The 
planivis about five inches high and the 
leaves dark green, with a broad band, pale 
lilac and whitish, down, the centre, It is a 
native of Ceylon, where, Mr. Williams tellg 
us, it is called Iri Rajah, %or Striped King 
of the Woods. 

ARUNDINA., 


A. bambusafolia.—(Plate). Is the only 
one of the genus found in fndia, It is an 


® e 
evergreen plant Withiced-like stems three" 
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to five feet high ; leaves pale green ; flowers, 
borne on a spike at the top of the stem, 
pale magenta rose, with rose lip striped with 
orange lines on each side of the throat, 
which is white. 

CALANTHE, 

Burma supplies us with tLe three varietics 
described below. They all have pseudo- 
bulbs two to five inches in length, covered 
with thin, grey, scale-like tissue. Whés 
the rains commence, the plants start into 
growth and the new bulbs send out green, 
zibbed leaves about a fuot in length, The 
plénts blossom at the end of the rains, The 
flowerf are numerous, on a branching spray ; 
after the plants haye blossomed, watering 
should be stopped ; and when the leaves are 
all dead, the bulbs should be put in a 
shallow box and kept ina godown all they 
show signs of starting (about the following 
April), when the’ should be potted as 
‘follows -—Fill the pot to within three 
imches of the 1im with broken brick and 
charcoal, then spread out a layer of cocoa~ 
aut Gbre over the surface, and on it place 
two and a half inches of a mixture of 
equal pats leaf “mould and lumps of chars 
coal. with a slight ‘spfinkling of slaked 
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lime. On this place the bulbs, about four 
inches apart and between them fill in with 
some small lumps of brick and charco#l 
to the depth of half an inch. They require 
liberal watdving in th® growing season ; but 
cara should be taken, when the rains set in, 
that water does nol drip from the roof on 
the leaves, as that will rot them. It is best 
to keep thg plants on the Begonia stand 
ynder a pucea roof during the raing. (See 
’ Chapter II.) As these plants have very 
showy flowers, which last in beauty® severa. 
weeks, they are well worth a place in gh« 
Conservatory, and the little extra trovfbl 
their cultivation involves. 

C. vestita.—(Plato), Flowers white witt. 
either a yellow or red eye in the lip, 

©, vestita rubro-oculata—Flowers very 
large, While, with rich cyifison blotch in the 
centre of the lip, 

Q. Turneri nivalis,—flowers pure whsto, 

LIMATODIS, 

A small genus very like Calanthe 
Burma produces one variety, L, rosea, Qiffer- 
ing from the Galanthe in the shape and 
size of the bulb, which is elongated, jointed 
and pointed at the end, and in the colow: 
80, the flower which” is bright.rose, with 
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pale yellow and crimson marks at the base 
of the lip. This plant should be treated 
the same as tho Calanthe. 

PHAJUS, 

The name of this’ genus if somotimes 
written Phaius. These plants are large 
growing, in some varieties pseudo-bulbous; 
flower stalk has no leaves and bears sprays 
of large, handsome flowers. They should 
be grovn in large pots in a mixture of equa 
parts of loam, leaf mould and well decayed 
cow mfnure. When growing, they need 
diberal watering at the roots, but Walliam 
recommonds.that the water should not touch 
the young growth, They require very little 
water when at rest, , 

P. maculatus.—(Plato). Large oval pseudo~ 
bulbs ; leaves dark green, spotted with yel- 
low; flower stalk¢ two feet high; flowers 
yellow, the lip being cdgod with 
reddish brown. * Worthern India and 
Japan, 

P, Wallichii.—Plant four or five feet high ; 
‘oval pseudo-bulbs, which produce tufts of 
leaves; flowers orange yeilow or buff, suf- 
fased with roddish purple. Sylhet. 

° Java, Chinas Australia and Madagascar 


produce oAher varieties, 
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VANILLA. 

This is a well-known plant and deserves 
a placo in our Conservatorics, not only 
on account of its pretty, scented (though 
short-lived) ,flowers, but also for its in- 
teresting habit of growth and foliage. The 
plant has a thick green stem and fleshy 
green pointed leaves, which grow out 
at right angles to the stem. The Vanilla 
originally roots in the soil, but as it 
climbs up the support allotted to it (an 
inner post of tle Conservatory sexves for 
this very well), it sends out air roots. The 
kind which one ustially meets with in India, 
and which supplies our flavouring gssence, 
is V. planifolia, anative of America, V. 
Walkori comes from® Ceylon; V. Parishii 
from Burma; and V. phalanopsis, which 
bears lerge paridhos of gorggous bluish-white, 
roso and orange coloured flowers, is a 
native of Madagascar. 

The plant should be potted in a largish, 
pot, ina mixture of loam, faf mould and a 
little sand, with good drainage below. 

FOREIGN TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 

The following Foreign Terrestrial Orchids 

are calculated to thrive with us. They 


should be imported fm sou, in . Wardian 
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cases ;—and should arrive just as the raing 
are beginning. . 
e Bletia, —~Pseudo-bulbous, flowers rich co- 
loured. Tropical America, China and Japan, 

Ipsea.—Roots tubesous, Ceyjon produces 
a fine variety with rich orange coloured 
frowers, called I, speciosa, 

Lissochilus—Handsome Orchids approx 
imating the Phajus species in form. Tropis+ 
cal Africa, : 

Peristeria.—Psendo-bulbous, large grow~ 
ing and handsome, natives of Central 
America, P, elata, the Dove plant, or Z7% 
Sparito santo,—so named from the resem-~ 
blance,, of the centre of the flower to a 
dove,—is a magnificent Orchid; it does 
well in Caloutta and other Indian stations, 
and should be in every amateuz’s collection, 

Physurus,—Clesely allied ‘to thee genus 
Aneectochilus, and cullivated for the sake 
of {heir charming vegiegated, metallic foliage, 


‘Fropical America, 
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